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The child fortunate enough to be given answers to his questions
which suggest that the physical world is-a place where natural
law holds universal sway will usually haye his curiosity both
satisfied and at the same time directed so that a systematized
knowledge of nature will be gradually built up in his mind. His
interests will grow with what they feed on. Thus, a small boy
known to the writer moved on from an interest in clock-work
engines which he was shown how to operate to an interest in
battery-operated toy trains the working o& which he was also
helped to understand. This led to an interest in accumulators
which at first grew into an interest in chemistry and was satisfied
only when he was in possession of his own small laboratory,
and subsequently, aftef a return to an interest in batteries, to
an interest in radio and in the construction of sets. So it is for
most of us; all the things that interest us are animated and
coloured by our practical relations towards them. They incite
us to the mastery of whatever there is to be known about them.
They supply the halo of wonder and romance which lifeless
information lacks. They beckon us on to distant horizons and
arouse in us the continuing energy to reach them. Fortunate,
indeed, are the children whose teachers are able to inspire them
with such interests and at the same time provide the opportunities
for their satisfaction.

9. THE IDEA OF INVARIABLE LAW
We have suggested that truth for very young* children can
be no more than accuracy in the statement of what is observed
to exist or to have occurred in the physical world, of what has
been directly experienced through the senses. But it must" be
clear that what the child observes and experiences in this way
may not be so unerringly known for what it is or so easily ex-
pressed with accuracy as we have perhaps implied. For example,
children must reach a certain level of maturity before they can
distinguish with certainty between matter-of-fact reality and
elementary illusion. Hence the necessity of leading them to
observe and understand as soon as they are able all that they
can about the natural behaviour of objects in the physical world.
It is possible to introduce the idea of natural cause and effect
successfully to a gifted child at an age as early as four or five,
and when this is done there can be no doubt that he will be
placed thereby at a great advantage over companions of his who
still remain imprisoned in an anthropomorphic universe, where
inanimate objects that please him are designated as nice or good,
and those that obstruct him are stigmatized as nasty or naughty.